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established in the Indian territories. Commercial
transactions, now more numerous and important, had
speeded the opening of the first banks, an event which
followed closely upon the appearance of the first
steamships on the St. Lawrence (1809), and preceded
by a short time only the building of the first railroads

(1836).

Having enjoyed for a long period an effortless
monopoly of the wholesale trade, trade with the
Indians, and foreign trade, which left to French-
speaking Canadians only a share of the retail trade,
the British now undertook to build up a local industry.
Their plan was to establish an industry capable of
supplying the most urgent needs of the population,
without embarking upon a ruinous competition with
the industry of Great Britain, which regarded the
Canadian market as one of its fiefs. There must be no
question of manufacture for export. Neither the steel
nor the cast metal of Ontario, nor the ships built in
Nova Scotia, nor the paper or textiles of the province
of Quebec, nor the products of the canneries, breweries,
and distilleries might find their way to foreign coun-
tries. Other nations, like England and France, in
which industry had made great strides from the middle
of the eighteenth century, and the United States which
had forged ahead by the century's end, were better
placed to increase, through their manufactures, the
quantity and value of their exports. In the British
possessions there was nothing to authorize or order any
change in an economy which continued to rest on
agriculture and the exploitation of a few natural re-
sources. As the year 1860 approached there were few
signs, even for such a conscientious observer as the